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KINGS. 
HE hereditary-indeſcaſible right of kin ge, 
and paſſive obedience and non-refift- 


„ are doctrines which 
of late have mage a great noiſe in Ln ao. 5 


e in this Wand. . 


7 Wurd we conſider man, abſtracted from 
all poſitive engagements, we find nothing in 


his nature, or in his ſituation, to ſubject him 


to the power of any, his creator and his pa- 
rents excepted. The parental power is at an 


end when children are grown up, and can 


provide for themſelves. At any rate the pa- 


rental power cannot ſubſiſt longer than the 


üfe of the parents; for it is not a matter of | 
property to be tranſmitted by ſucceſſion, ſince 


© it depends upon perſonal circumſtances. And 
ſuppoſing it a ſubject to be taken by ſucceſ- 
fion, it muſt deſcend to all the children equal- 


A 


. at leaſt to all the ſons equally; 3 bor: Rs 18 
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 geniture, tis certain, is not a right of che bow 
of nature, but a conſequence only of the fey: « 


dal law. Hence it is a principle embraced by 
the graveſt writers, that all mankind are born 


free, (and independent of one another. 


Max does i is fitted for 8 His wants 


prompt him to it, and his inclinations render 


i agreeable. Accordingly-we find mankind 
almoſt every where parcelled out into ſocieties, 
Which have been originally formed by acci- 


dental circumſtances, more or leſs extenfive. 
A ſociety of any extent cannot be without 


government. The members muſt have laws 


to determine their differences, and they muſt 


have rulers to put their laws in execution. At 


the ſame time, we find the conſtitutions of 


different ſtates, with regard to government, 
almoſt as various as are the ſentiments of men 


concerning it : 8o that tho” government be 


neceſſary tothe well-bein 3 of fociety, yet from 
this circumſtance alone, were we to look no 
further back, we may coriclude no particular 
form to be necefſary, but the effect of choice, 
or perhaps 1 in [Ut 2 ne meaſure of acridentt. - 


« Lr us trace a matter further, becauſe it 
zs of importance. Man is a ſhy animal, and in 
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his original ſtate rather averſe to ſociety. In 
that ſtate: his wants were few, and eaſily ſup- 
phed ; therefore we may readily conelude, 
that while acorns were the food of man; and 
water his drink, there was neither uſe nor ap- 
petite for ſociety. Accordingly we find man- 
kind originally in every corner of the earth 
living in ſcattered habitations, with little in- 
tercourſe, except among members of the ſame 
family. The culture of corn laid the founda- 
tion of a more extenſive intercourſe, becauſe” 
thereby mutual aſſiſtance became neceſlary.: * 
When arts were invented, and induftry increaſ- 
ed, it was found convenient to herd together 
in towns and villages. From this cloſſer con- 
nection one evil ſprung, oppoſition of intereſts, 
formerly rare; which at firſt was the occaſion 
of quarrels and bloodſhed, and afterwards of 
frequent appeals to men of weight and pro- 
bity. In time the neceſſity of fixed judges 
to determine differences being diſcovered, the 
election of theſe judges, which could not o- 
therways be than popular, was the firſt ſtep to 
government. The chief magiſtrate therefore 
was originally no more but the chief judge, 
whoſe powers were gradually extended, as 
caſes occured which required the interpoſition 
- ofa Ron: governor. War introduced la- 


1 
very, as it ſubjected thoſe taken in battle to 
the arbitrary will of their conquerors; and ab- 
ſolute power was too deſirable an acquiſition 


to be the perquiſite of ſubjects only. The 
chief magiſtrate, however repugnant it is to 


the nature of his office, did often graſp at it: 
And hiſtory informs us, that the chief magi- 


ſtrate, in different ſocieties, has been often but 


too ſucceſsful. In a word, abſolute indepen- 
dence and abſolute power are the two ex- 
tremes; and the latter, at leaſt ſo far as con- 
cerns ſovereignty, could never have been in- 


troduced, but by paſſing through all the inter- 
mediate degrees.” 


:Covunnnent therefore is one of the arts 
which neceſſity has ſuggeſted, which time and 
Experience have ripened, and which muſt be 


perpetually ſubject to further improvements. 
For government, like all other arts, being in- 
- vented for the good of mankind, it muſt be the 


_ ;privilege of every ſociety to improve upon it, 


as well as upon manufactures or huſbandry. . 
No particular form therefore can be neceſſary, 


as no particular form is preferable to another, * | 
unleſs fo far as it has a greater tendency. to 5 


promote its end, the good of the ſociety. Com- 


paring democracy, ariſtocracy, and e 5 


together, this is their common ſtandard. -- 
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Tuxkx is a people inhabiting the earth whe 
are not left to the choice of their governors, 
but are by nature ſubjected to monarchy. In 
every ſociety there is a royal family, of a dif- 
ferent ſpecies from the other members. Every 
monarch is born with marks of royalty, of a 
peculiar ſhape, and with ſuperior beauty. We 

may ſuppoſe that the excellencies of the _ 

mind are not inferior to thoſe of the body; and 
no wonder when this is the caſe, that perfect 

obedience 1s given through all the ſtate, and | 
that their monarch's will is their only law.---- 
There the parts are juſtly diſtributed, the ſo- 
vereign framed for command, as the ſubjects 

for obedience, each in their ſeveral capacities 
equally contributing to the only end of go- 
vernment, the well-being of the ſociety. Here 
there can be no ſtretching of prerogative on 
the one hand, no reſiſtance nor even murmurs 

on the other. The monarch, taught by nature 
that the ſovereign power is a truſt which ought 

not to be abuſed, has no defire but to promote 
the public welfare. The people, taught by 
5 nature that paſſive obedience and non- reſiſt. 
/ | ance are the only means to promote their hap- 
pineſs, implicitly ſubmit themſelves to their 
monarch's will. THE WY 


| E 
Wann mankind ſo framed, for of inſects we 


nave been ſpeaking, theſe gentlemen would 
have reaſon on their fide who declare ſo ſtrong- 


ly for indefeaſible-hereditary right, and the 


reciprocal duty of paſſive obedience and non 
reſiſtance :' Were our royal family, like that 


of the bees; diftinguithed from the maſs of the 


people by ſuperior excellencies, whether of the 
mind or body, were they unerringly promipt- | 


ed by nature to exerciſe. their power for ths 
welfare of the ſociety, blind obedience'to their 
will would be a virtue. But when we” truſt 


with ſovereign power one of the common 


ſtamp of mankind, who has by nature as 
marks of royalty, and who perhaps by nature 


is not fitted for command, the abſurdity is 


great to maintain that this perſon ought to 
be under no controul, and that we ought to 
continue to truſt him, after repeated her pope 
of his PETIT On ER in bio, 

I navs nofccafion to bee ere 
queſt be a good title by the law of nature to 
acquire the abſolute dominion of a ſtate; as in 


. Tucky, where the Grand Signior is ſuppoſed 


to be the lord of the manor, and all the peo- 
ple his ſlaves. This is not government, the 
characteriſtic of which is truſt repoſed in one 
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for the good of the whole. It is like a private 
eſtate, which may be diſpoſed of by the pro- 
prietor without controul, and applied for his 
own purpoſes. It cannot be pretended that 
the king of Britain has his right by conqueſt, 
and therefore no ſupport can be drawn to the 
N from that quarter. 


Tux ene. it muſt be yielded, 15 \ fo fas 
conſiſtent, that if we ſuppoſe the king's right 
to be indefeaſidie; and that he cannot be des 
- prived of his authority however much his 
meaſures ſwerve from the rules of good go- 
vernment, it muſt ſollow, that the people are 
tied to paſſive obedience and non-reſfiſtance, 
as there is no medium betwixt reſiſtance and 
obedience. But where is the foundation of - 
the indefeaſible right of the king, more than 
of any other officer of the ſtate ? Does it lie 
in the name ? One ſhould re think fo, 
when the name is indifferently applied to go- 
vernors who have very little power, as well 
as to thoſe whoſe power1s the moſt extenſive. 


It cannot lie in the nature * the office, 
which being a truſt, is undoubtedly forfeitable 
upon mal-adminiftration. It will perhaps be 
faid to lie in the conſtitution of our govern- 
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ment. So far from it, that no mary is 8 


to obey the king's commands, unleſs delivered | 


in a certain form preſcribed by law. And 
even in France, ſuppoſing it an abſolute mo- 
narchy, without any conſtitutional check upon 


. the king's actions, the king's power is notwith- | 


ſanding limited. There cannot be ſuch a 
thing in nature as for a people voluntarily to 
ſurrender their liberties to the arbitrary will 


olf any man. The act would be void as incon- 


ſiſtent with the great law of nature, Salus Po- 
pull yaprema lex. 


i But the favourers of this doctrine when beat 


, out of theſe entrenchments, have a retreat 
whichthey ſuppoſe impregnable. They allow 


at laſt that the king may do wrong, by betray- 


ing the traſt repoſed in him. But then they 
maintain, that a king having no ſuperior on 
earth can have no proper judge of his actions 


but God alone, from whom his power flows, | 


and therefore is accountable to the Almighty 
only. This is a fortreſs built upon ſand. All 


| power no doubt is from God, natural and legal, 
for he is the creator and upholder of all things. 


But it follows from this, inſtead of being con- 
tradiQory to it, that every ſort of power is li- 
mited by the oppoſition of other powers, na- 


t 
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"nga or. legal, which are equally from God 
with the power reſiſted. Perhaps they mean 


that every king has his commiſſion from the 
Almighty, and not from the people. Hiſto- 
ry alone may ſuffice to inform us, that this 
cannot be, when there have exiſted ſo many 
kings unworthy of command. But ſuppoſing 
the fact, it does not follow that this commiſſion 
is unlimited. On the contrary it muſt be li- 


mited; for who can patronize ſo impious a 
Saas as that God ſhould give a direct com- 


miſſion to any being to plague and perſecute 


mankind, unleſs for their fins ? The voice of ; 
nature is the voice of God; and it is a fixed 
principle in the law of nature, that where 


there is no common judge to appeal to, the 
party injured may do himſelf juſtice. The 
laws are ſuperior to the king, and theſe he muſt 
be judged by. And ſuppoſing an abſolute 
Bovernment in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, where the 


-king's will is law, yet there is one law above 
him. If his actions generally tend to deſtruc- 


tion inſtead of government, the people, who 
have no judge to appeal to, may lawfully do 
themſelves 3ght. Salus populi oft fuprema lex. 


But after all, where is the neceſſity of God's 
extraordinary interpoſition by granting his im- 
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cheats commiſſion to W len in PE mat. 
ters he chuſes to govern the world by ſecond = 
cauſes and ordinary means? Why ſhould we +4 

© ſuppoſe, that mankind are deprived of their na- : 
tural privilege of chuſing their firſt magiſtrate, 

4 more than of chuſing thoſe that are ſubordi- _— 
nate: ? Where is this commiſſion recorded? Is ³ 
it given to all rulers who have the name ofking, | 
or are ſome nations peculiarily honoured ? Is 

it given to all ſovereigns in general, whether 
honoured with the name of king or not? Had 1 
all the crown-vaſſals in France, dukes, earls, | 


© - barons, this commiſſion, who uſurped, and, 


_ . original plan of providence, Why then a pe- 


for many ages, poſſeſſed a ſort of ee 
within their own territories ? Theſe are puz- 
zling queſtions, and it would require a moſt FF. 
expreſs revelation to put an end to the doubts 
that ariſe from them. The legiſlative power, i 
one ſhould imagine, is of a ſuperior rank to . 
that of the king, becauſe that power gives laws 
to the king; yet no peculiar. interpoſition 
of providence is pretended in its behalf. This 
body is left to be modelled bychoice or by ac- 
cideut. The government of the world is after 
this manner carried on; and yet nothing hap- 
pens, we may preſume, contradictory to the 
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ane revelation, when there appears to be 
noneceſlity : We cannot, withour impiety, ad- 


* mit of the ſappoſition, when, fo far. as weak 
man can conjecture about the operations of 


the Almighty, he never interpoſes by extraor- 
dinary means, unleſs where the ordinary diſ- 
penſations of providence prove inſufficient to 


anſwer his purpoſes: We may therefore con- 


clude, with the higheſt degree of aſſurance, that 
kings haye no other commiſſion from God but 
What every magiſtrate has, ſupreme and ſab- 


. ordinate, who is legally elected according to Y 


the ſtandin 8 dvs of the 1 to which 2 
„ Oe. | 9 


* doubts and difficulties en upon 


Were all the nations pointed out by an 


8 revelation who, like the Jews of old, 
are to be governed by magiſtrates of God's ex- 
preſs appointment; were all the families point- 


ed out who are to bear his commiſſion, the re- 
velation would ſtill be imperfet: It is not 


enough to point out the family; the rules of 
ſuc ceſſion muſt alſo be aſcertained, that there 
be no diſpuce ; about the particularperſons who 
are to enjoy this | hereditary-indefeafible right. 


Here, without a new revelation, we are left 
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5 ina great DR WHY at an uncertainty; for, are 
we to follow the rules of England or France? 


Are we to be guided by the law as at preſent, 


eſtabliſkied, or as it was three centuries ago? 


Whatever rules are followed, we muſt ſee that 
| they are in a great meaſure arbitrary, the off. 


ſpring of accident, or of the ſlendereſt feelings 
ol the imagination, and eſtabliſhed by cuſtom 
only. . Has not this a ſtrong appearance of 
N leaving to every nation the choice of their on 
Chief magiſtrates? Kings were at firſt general- | 
ly choſen for life. It crept into practice to 
make all public offices hereditary.; and ſo. | 
the ſovereign power has generally come to be 
hereditary, partly from the bent of the people, 


and partly to avoid the inconveniencies which 


elective monarchy is ſubjected to. But after 


= what manner is this hereditary right of kings 
Carried on? Not by any univerſal law, expreſs- 


ly revealed or wrought into the nature of man; 
ſo far from it, that the rules of ſucceſſton are 
different in every different country, eſtabliſhed 


by cuſtom alone, or, in other words, by the con- 


ſent of the people. In France, for example, 


the females are totally excluded. Have fe- 
males by the appointment of the Almighty this 
N of ſucceſſion ? ? If hey Kaff 


FAYE 


France for many ages has been in a damn- 
able error. If not, the load of the guilt muſt 
lie upon England, and upon many other coun- 


tries who admit of female ſucceſſion. In my 
apprehenſion, this conſequence cannot be 


- evaded, otherways than by fairly acknowledg- 


ing that God, in this matter, as well as in | 
others, works by ſecond cauſes without any 


direct interpoſition, leaving every nation to be 


governed by laws of their own appointment. 


And indeed nothing looks liker a contradiction 
than to ſuppoſe that hereditary monarchy is 


the appointment of the Almighty, and that he 


has beſtowed upon every heir an indefeaſible 


right, not to be diſpenſed with upon any oc- 
caſion whatever, without pointing out, by in- 
fallible marks, the perſons who are to enjoy 


; this extraordinary privilege ; commanding as, 
under the pain of damnation, to give entire 


ſubmiſſion to perſons, as rulers appointed by 


him, without revealing who theſe perſons are. 


 ANoTHER inference may be drawn from this 


doubtfulneſs of the law of ſucceſſion. It is a 
ſelf. evident propoſition, that no right can be 
ſtronger than the title upon · which it is found- - 


ed. No title is more ſlender, in moſt inſtances, 
s B 2 ö 
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diuan that of ſucceſſion. Hoi then can it be 


maintained, that the hereditary right of kings 
is indefeaſible, when the title upon which the 
right is founded is ſo weak and fo arbitrary: 


I think we may with certainty conclude, that. 
ſuch a right muſt, upon every occaſion, give 
place to the primary rights of nature, ſuch as 
tend to our preſervation and well-being; and 
therefore that any particular heir may be al, 


ly ſet aſide, when he becomes dangerous to 
the ſociety. For this is aſſuredly the voice 4 


God, that in every conflict the weaker right. 
muſt yield to-the ſtronger. Nay. we may go 


one ſtep further, that if the good of the ſociety; 

can be more promoted by a different form of 
government, hereditary right may be laid aſide 

altogether without any crime; ſince the go 


of the ſociety is an object of much greater im. 
OE: 5 ; 4 1 ee ; 153-4 Gir 4 oh 
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e the family of Stuart, no right 


hes a leſs air of divine authority than What they 5 


had to the crownof Britain. To lock no further 
back than to the competition betwixt Bruce 


and Baliol, which in theſe days appeared and 


truly was an p intricate allair - was eee, 
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by divine appointment, when he was acknow- © 
ledged and ſubmitted to, in conſequence of an 
award- given by Edward of England, who 
plainly manifeſted, by the whole courſe of his 

proceedings, that he was more ſwayed by po- 
litical confiderations than by juſtice and equi- 
ty? Unhappy is the condition of that people 
who, under the pain of damnation, muſt yield 
paſſive obedience and non-reſiſtance to a mo-. 
narch, and yet have no better authority todi-. 
rect their duty than ſuch an award. It will f 
be ſaid; that the merits of the cauſe were with 
Baliol. But how the patrons of the divine 
right of kings ſhould come to a certainty in ; 
this matter, Tm at a loſs to underſtand. For 
not to mention the pretenfions of his competi- | 
tor Bruce, it is perhaps notextremly clear that 
a female has any divine right to a crown; at 
leaſt, there is no inſtance of this amongſt the 
Jews. And if females are admitted, I can- 
not ſee why the kingdom ought not to be ſplit 
amongſt female heirs, as well as a private eſtate. 
If right to a crown be conſidered as a matter 
of property, there certainly ought to be no differ- 
ence. But laying aſide all difficulties, and ſuppo- 
ing Baliol's right of primogeniture to be invin- 
cibly good, tis plain Robert Bruce could have 
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no divine right, nor can the Stuarts haye a 


divine right who derive their right from him. 


It is but a mean ſubterfuge, that none of Ba- 
- lioP's race appear to claim the crown. Will 
it be (aid; that this nation continued in an ob- 
ſtinate courſe of rebellion againſt the king of 
heaven, ſo long as any of Baliol's race exiſted? 
Ho do we know they do not at preſent exiſt ? 


It is our indiſpenſible duty to ſearch for the 


_ king whom God has given us thro every corner 
of the earth. And tis equally our duty to re- 
fuſe our obedience toan uſurper; and he muſt be 


' , to, who has not a hereditary right, and conſe- 


quently is not of God's appointment. Let 
us keep in view, that preſcription, poſitive or 
negative, can avail nothing, which has no other 
foundation but eee mn 10 
79 N een 8 


„Tut aſſerters of this diviberighthretot yield 

| that Baliol forfeited the crown of Scotland, by 
.acknowledging himſelf to be the kingof Eng- 
land's vaſſal; for this would be juſtifying the late 
revolution in every point. Making an indepen- 
dent kingdom a fief of another ſovereignty, is 
not more ſubverſive of the conſtitution, than 

the meaſures are which were purſued by james 
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| VE. during the whole courſe of his reign. And 
it the people of Scotland could lawfully judge 


that Baliol had ſubverted the conftitution, and- 


upon that judgment transfer the crown to 


| another, the people of Britain had the ſame 


title to give judgment againſt James VII. 
and to declare that he had forfeited the crown. 


WMWrrn regard to England, the pretext of a di- 
vine right is ſtill more lame, if poſſible. William 
the conqueror was a baſtard, and could have 
no divine right to the dukedom of Normandy; 
nor did he himſelf pretend any other right to 
the crown of England, than by the teſtament 
of Edward the confeſſor. But ſuppoſing him 
to have conquered England, which will not be 
readily yielded, he certainly did not conquer 
his Norman ſubjects who came over with him 
to England, and from whom, for ought we 
know, a great part of the nation are deſcended, 
The .Stuarts therefore who have no other 
claim to the crown of England, but by a fe- 
male connection with the race of William the 
. eonqueror, cannot, with any ſhadow of reaſon, 


- anſift upon their beloved doctrine of a divine 
- right, ſo far as concerns the Englih, who are 
PE of Norman extrgcuon, tl 
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nd ene Coppoling the ereditary right 1 
of kings to be the appointment of God, inde- EA 
feaſible and indiſpenſible, the following points a 
: ought to be aſcerained : 2 X;- Whether this law 5 
be univerſal, to take place over the whole earth, t 
or it it be limited to certain nations, and what 8 
theſe nations are. 2. To what particular families A 
does this divine right belong, who are thus 1 
made ſuperior to the reſt of mankind.” 3. The 2 
rules of ſucceſſion, which concern theſe parti- t 
eular families, ought to be diſtinct and perſpi- 9 
cuous, ſo as to procure a perfect agreement a- N 
| mongſt mankind, as about the primary law of t 
nature. 4. Theſe rules ought to be wronght, I 
into our nature, and the tranſgreſſion of t ff 
attended with the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of immorality; a 
like treachery or murder. Were theſe points 
thoroughly cleared, the ſcheme might be con- KL? 
ſiſtent; but as it ſtands, it is attended wien P 
doubts and darkneſs, to lead every honeſt n ie 
wo: wh it into endleſs nene 1 | 
-  Mopzanchiſtories etnies. 3 
———— — — | U 
of the evils occafioned by conteſts about the }| *' 


| King's/prerogative. | There can be no mode- 


8 12 | 
| 0 i made a party, and every perſon called 
impious who takes the oppoſite fide. Hereby 


it comes, that this doctrine of the hereditary. 
indefeaſfible right of kings ſeldom fails to break 
the peace of ſociety, to foſter inveterate enmities, 
and to be the ſource of endleſs wars; of which, 
were there no other evidence, the preſent times 
afford a deplorable inſtance. 80 that, if we 
are to give any parent to this doctrine other 
than blind enthuſiaſm, we can never aſcribe it 
to a good being. And indeed if there is an 
inviſible power a greater enemy to mankind - - 
than another, he could not poſſibly inſtil into 
us a more poiſonous principle. Plague and 


[| famine are nothing to it. 


Bor, tho Ie been * bete Ig 
the doctrine, I would not be underſtood: to 
paſs the ſame cenſure upon its votaries. Iam. 
ſenſible the further removed a tenet is f rom 


truth, the difficulty of converſion is propor- 
tionally great. Tis like, loye beſtowed, upon 
an ugly woman „ which i is  obſeryed to be ever. 
without bounds. The Jacobites, ſuch as are 


vot of a deſperate fortune, certainly deſerve. - 
compaſſion, even while they are laying waſte 
their N by inteſtine commotions. They 
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can | have no Fs motive but principle, Teh | 
they. venture their lives and their fortunes. 
in the ſervice of their idol prince, as their 
_ | proſpedt of ſucceſs can never balance the ha- 
ard. What pity is it they were not employ- 
ed ina better cauſe. But if nothing elſe will 
open their eyes, ought it not to have ſome 1 
weight, that there is nothing more repugnant | 
to the laws which muſt govern all ſocieties, f 
than for any ſingle man, or ſet of men, to force 
. their opinion upon the majority. How would 
: they reliſh the behaviour of a member of their , 
own parliament, who ſhould endeavour. by 
force of arms to oblige the whole body to ſub- A 
mit to his ſentiment ?' Or how would they re- 
U it, that a body of men ſhould riſe in arms 
upon no better pretext than the procuring ] 
juſtice to a friend whom they ſuppoſe to be 
un juſtly condemned by the whole body of judg- 
es? Is it not an excuſe commonly given by 
1 banditti for robbing on the highway, that they 
are but making. reprilals upon account of 
gSbdocls unjuſtly wreſted from them by authority 
of law? Yet this is preciſely the preſent caſe. 
_ King James was ſet aſide by the authority of the 
*, DOR. fel e. 2 the act of 112 aire oh Won 


„ 1 


I'S very nature beit muſt be the 3 # 
- judges, i in all matters which concern their pre- 


ſervation and well-being. Perhaps he was un- 
juſtly condemned. Be it ſo for argumentẽs ſake. 


But an ultimate judgment muſt lie ſome where, 


Vithout further appeal. It muſt be a funda- 


mental law in all ſocieties to aquieſce in this 


ultimate judgment, right or wrong, without 
which concord cannot be preſerved but for a 
moment. No honeſt remedy after this can 


remain, but to deſert the ſociety and to join 
ſome other, where the rules of juſtice are ſup-. 


poſed to be better obſeryed. Can it be thought 


that the right of any man in a ſociety, ſuppoſ- 


ing him to be a chief magiſtrate, truſted with - 
the greateſt-powers, is ſuperior to the funda. - 


mental laws of the ſociety whence he derives 


this right? It. is an abſurdity, the ſame as that 


a part is greater than the whole. It were to 


be wiſhed, that gentlemen would ſeriouſly con- 
ider this matter, who are ſo ſtrenuous for the 
claim of an abdicated king, and who would 
embroil heaven and earth to compaſs the re- 


ſtoration of the family. And would they but 
© allow themſelves to think with any degree of 
Coolneks they WS py be 277 oy 
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